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IN THE TURNIPS. 


A BLUE haze rolls away in the distance, like a 
spotless fleece from millions of rain-diamonds. 
The fields shine in silver armour, not plain, but 
filigreed and incrusted with a marvellous cun- 
ning beyond the art of man. The sun peeps 
down into the glowing funnel, shining against the 
purple mist as on a cerulean wall. Cobwebs, 
elastic needles, shooting and contracting in the 
glorious sunshine, spun lines of sheeny floss, bar the 
way from hedge to hedge, where the purple saffron 
—the crocus of autumn—lurks, mandragora to the 
velvet-backed bees. In the air there is a sharp 
crack of frost, so faint as to be scarcely discernible, 
though it glows in our veins as no champagne can 
do; and over the streams hangs a pall of pearly 
nebulous haze, which covers the broad fans of the 
water-lilies with a gleaming coat. A brace of wild- 
duck splash and dabble in the quiet pool under a 
bending ash sapling, inverted now, like rainbow- 
coloured cones, as they reach for the bleached 
water-celery in the flood below. Yonder, a moor- 
hen rides upon the water, a square black speck ; 
we can hear a coot piping in the belt of reeds, no 
longer vivid green to the needles, but seared half- 
way down, as if a breath of fire had scorched 
them. Forget-me-nots, the paler blue variety, 
the myosotis probably, bloom here luxuriantly, 
some of the star-shaped heads large as a shilling ; 
what with ash-berries, wild geraniums—still lin- 
gering in the sheltered hollows—late grasses, ruddy 
leaved anemones, late blue-bells, and the long 
trails of the bramble, its leaves burnt, and 
fused from pale primrose to delicate rose-pink, a 
late bouquet can be gathered. 

Last night’s frost has caught the bramble 
leaf. Here is one with veins of dull red gold, 
shaded away to the main sinew a flushed scarlet, 
through all the gradations of colour—ether blue, 
rose madder, and saffron. A chilled tortoiseshell 
butterfly lies on the leaf, its wings closed, the 
segment of a leaf almost itself, till it is held up to 
catch the fragrant warmth ; it gradually expands 


dry moss, there is a tiny hole in the bank, a 
murmurous hum in the air, as a colony of orange- 
tailed bees, with bodies softer than the sheeniest 
plush, dive in and out, some clean and bright, 
others covered with a fine powder, a yellow dust 
that goes to help the waxen cells. Some of the 
same colony have found their way to the thistle- 
bloom, where they crawl, drugged and_help- 
less, like a Malay under the dangerous fascination 
of a pipe of opium. 

The mist rolls away as we drive along, till 
the whole panorama lies before us. On either 
side, hills rise clad to their crests with trees, the 
leaves commencing to turn, the transformation 
more apparent when they are backed by belts of 
dark firs. The ashes are blackening already, the 
sycamores are a mass of yellow, showing strong 
against the copper beeches. In the orchards there 
is a sombre brown coating where the fruit gleams 
warm gold or crimson-streaked, pale waxen 
yellow or glowing red, the imperial purple on 
the plums making contrasts all too inviting. A 
squirrel in the hazels pauses in his nimble flight 
to contemplate us with his dark eyes; yellow- 
hammers in their winter plumage flit along the 
gorse bushes. There is a bloom upon it still, 
no longer virgin gold in colouring, but faint as 
late primroses. We are nearing our destination. 
The sun has climbed up higher; it will be hot 
presently, though the dew still lies thick in the 
shade. Cattle, sleek, russet-coated, stand knee- 
deep in the straw; there is a rush, a bark of 
welcome from a cluster of dogs, and our host 
stands at his gate, with a smile of welcome to 
greet us. 

Breakfast is laid for us in ‘the study,’ an apart- 
ment which, with the exception of a complete set 
of Bailey and the Gentleman’s, contains not a single 
volume of any kind. Our host has a brown face, 
a keen gray eye that will get but little ‘ wiping’ 
to-day, one that can look along the barrels of 
a sixteen-bore to some purpose. There are some 
half-dozen guns, worn smooth in the barrel as 


and flies upwards. Close by, under a clump of | of the oak table; at the other, a cloth laid with 
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covers for three—welcome sight, after our nine- 
mile drive. As we take our places, the dogs 
bound in: a splendid retriever, black and glossy 
as ebony, with a ripe red brown on his loins ; a 
pointer, dappled with splashes like a strawberry ; 
a young setter, half-made as yet, thin as a whip- 
ping-post, and eager as an excited child. The eggs 
and ham smoke on the board, some fragrant 
coffee throws out an aromatic smell ; but our host, 
a good old-fashioned conservative, holds to the 
cold beef, and swears by his tankard of home- 
brewed. Thirty miles a day across the stubble 
or the grass meadows have inured him to stronger 
potions than we dare to take. Lucky Rusticus, 
with the clear brown skin and hearty laugh, who 
has never known a day’s illness or a day’s sorrow 
in the whole course of his thirty-five years. 

In the lanes there is deep red mud, churned 
by wide-wheeled wains ; and swaths of corn hang 
from the hazel wands, bending now under the 
weight of nuts in russet sheaths; distantly, the 
hum of a thrashing-machine makes drowsy mur- 
mur. Here is a stubble-field, fresh reaped, where 
a long string of geese march in search of golden 
grains, and over the brow of which a hare scuds, 
startled by our heedless footsteps. Close against 
us, an orchard lies, laden with fruit, the grass 
vividly green ; dew spangled where the sun can- 
not reach down to the sloping boles of the lichen- 
clad trees. A great green woodpecker, called here 
a ‘heckle, bright green and lemon-yellow, taps 
upon the trunks like a postman’s knock, undis- 
turbed by our approach. Round the tree he goes 
in spiral gyrations, higher and higher, till, with 
short piping screams, he flashes away to the 
distant woods. In the corner, there is a sudden 
whir ; a dusky glimpse of brown wings, as a covey 
of birds clear the hedge ; bang, bang! go the guns, 
and out of the waning flight two seem to stop, 
as if held by some unseen power, and fall to 
the ground. One we find stone-dead in the 
fallow ; the other is utterly lost, as if by magic. 
The black setter stands at length over a tuft of 
grass no larger than a man’s hand, a marvel- 
lously small space for our wounded bird to hide 
itself ; and there it is found. 

We are in the turnips at last—a goodly crop, 
lying east and west in even rows, with a bloom 
upon the broad leaves, and dewdrops like liquid 
diamonds shaking in the purple-laced edges as our 
feet disturb them. In the centre of the field, 
a solitary figure is standing, fork in hand, a 
stalwart countryman, only moving in short steps, 
as if there was some great weight attached to his 
limbs. Strange that the feet formed to follow the 
plough through the fallow, the scythe through 
the grass swaths, should inherit from his sires, or 
generate for himself, the seeds of the agricultural 
labourer’s greatest curse—rheumatism. But where 
the land is deep and red, and where pasture 
does not predominate, the demon lurks in every 
moist hedgerow or drenched clover-field. See 


Hodge dressed at his best on the gala days of 
rustic fairs, and, young or old, you may see how 
the enemy steals upon him. 

But Giles, in spite of his rheumatism, has a 
sportsman’s heart. He pauses in his uncongenial 
toil, and, leaning on the long handle of his fork, 
stares at us with the honest disconcerting con- 
templation a genuine Simon-Pure countryman 
can alone assume. The workings of his mind 
are not particularly rapid ; then, without a word, 
he raises his hand, pointing stolidly to a distant 
corner, where the roots are thickest, and the shade 
from a copse throws a grateful shadow. The 
dogs have settled to their work now, making 
smaller circles in front of us, till at length the 
pointer stops, as if frozen into stone, his nose 
cast to the wind, every lithe muscle and elastic 
sinew rigid. A few steps farther, and there is 
another mad whirring of wings. Bang, bang! 
go the guns. The blue smoke drifts away in 
spiral coils, a handful of feathers floats in the 
air, and two brace and a half lie dead upon the 
turnips. A hare starts madly across a bare patch, 
going down the wind, then suddenly stops, turn- 
ing three complete summersaults, and lies a mass 
of golden brown fur, stiff and still. And we 
have not been walking more than half an hour 
as yet! 

n the seed-clover there is a murmurous hum, 
as from a million bees. The purple bloom is 
nearly off ; the tops are brown and seared, though 
in the rich undergrowth there is a perfect carpet 
of honey-yielding flowers ; first of all, the white 
and purple clover, rich in nectar as the blue 
belt of hoarhound that stripes the golden state 
of California. Here, earlier in the season, the 
screaming plover has nested, the lark has found 
a resting-place, or the whinchat has laid her 
speckled eggs. Clouds of small birds rise at our 
feet out of the rich feeding-ground, their spectre- 
flight contrasting now and then with the heavy 
whir of a well-fed pheasant winging his noisy 
way to the woods. The bees are busy to-day ; 
the honey-gatherer in his useful brown coat, 
the great orange-tail with noisy hum of doin 
much with scant result, the black velvet-backe 
bees—all are here, making their harvest before 
the coming winter. Another fortnight, and the 
last feast of flowers will be over, though the 
sun is hot overhead and summer fills the air. 
But they know, with that marvellous instinct, as 
the hawkweed knows of the coming storm, or the 
seabirds scent the distant gale. Over the whole 
of the dead seed-heads they flit like an invading 
army; and with them come the homely birds, 
waiting now for the flushed berries in the hedge- 
rows to ripen under the warm breath of the 
September sun. 

ere is a long rambling hedge over a warm 
south bank, against a field of ripe, pungent smell- 
ing hops. There must be trees of some _half- 
dozen growths in its entire 
hedgerow elms, alder, dwarf-oak, hazel, and haw- 
thorns, with masses of wild-rose, sloeberry, lus- 
cious bramble, and shining dewberry at the foot. 
Here in itself is material enough for a lover of 
nature to write a volume. The profuse clusters 
of red-black hawthorn berries are seen be- 
side the vivid scarlet hips of the straggling 
dogrose, or, as the children here call them, 
‘soldiers ;? sweet to the taste when they are 
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scooped out, and the furry seeds taken away. 
The berries have all their ripeness and rich. 
ness of colouring, like seasoned mahogany, but 
without the final polish that brings out the 
beautiful graining of the wood; their polish 
will come from a few more drenching dews, 
followed by a touch of hoar-frost, and consum- 
mated finally by the pale November suns. They 
hang in coronets of shining necklaces, untouched 
as yet by the birds; the leaves are turning brown 
behind them, though the hazel tassels are still 
a sheeny emerald. Behind them you can see 
how the conflagration of the woods burns with 
a luminous shine, not so deep as it will be 
presently, but still enough to present a harmo- 
nious haze of beautiful tinting; an artist’s despair, 
the consumption of nature, like a lovely woman 
with the scarlet flush — her cheek. The deep 
ee of the hops, like a living wall, stands 
behind, touched plentifully by a pale sulphur 
yellow where the fruit has ripened. If you will 
take the dry seeds and place > under a strong 
microscope, you will see nuggets of virgin gold, 
so bright and clean are they. It is all silent 
now; a few days later, and the green solemn 
stillness will be alive with labour, picturesque 
and wild, and noisy with a babble of strange 
tongues, utterly unlike our deep west-country 
accent, 

Passing away to the right, we come to a piece 
of ‘rough,’ a ee og mass of fern, and gigantic 
thistles with heads like bursting cotton. There 
is a chatter of birds; the red flash of bullfinches, 
the golden flit of a cloud of goldfinches in the 
air, others perched upon the thistle branches, 
hundreds of them making a yellow splash against 
the sombre brown. ‘Two men crouch down near 
a cage containing a call-bird ; already they have 
gleaned a goodly feathered harvest, for by them 
is a wire prison in which half a score of fright- 
ened songsters rush and flutter, as if they would 
beat their hearts out against the cruel bars. 

The sun is high up overhead in a cloudless 
sky; nature seems to have changed her rosy 
aspect since we started. Autumn of the cherry 
cheek and purple brow seems to have stolen 
from Summer—loth to depart—a charm or two 
to deck her _— beauty. Past two now, and 
in a sheltered corner lunch awaits us, sportsman’s 
fare—bread and cheese, a few slices of cold meat, 
sparkling cider, and bright home-brewed ale in 
stone jars. Ten brace of birds lie on the brown 
turf, with three hares, some rabbits, and, in 
contrast to them, the sheeny blue of the wood- 
pigeon’s plumage. If you look at the dogs as 
they sit waiting for their turn, you can see how 
their black eager noses turn to the wind and 

uiver, like the muzzle of a stag in the ferns. 

ehind us is another field of roots, where the 
partridges are calling ; and if you strain your ears, 

ou can catch the whistle of a snipe in the reeds. 

or nearly five hours we have been walking over 
hill and dale, and yet there is a freedom of step, 
an elasticity of limb that nothing seems to tire. 
The cream of the day is still before us; the birds 
are lying well, and many a patch of clover and 
turnip still remains unbeaten ; evidently, we are 
going to have a day to be marked in sporting 
memory with a white stone. 

Presently, we skirt a belt of woods, still and 
quiet, save for the challenge of a pheasant or 


the ring of a distant woodman’s axe. Under a 
oy oak, on the short thymy turf, a fox 
ies sporting with her cubs. Tread softly, and 
see Reynard at home—three of them altogether ; 
they roll over and over, a mass of reddish-brown 
fur, showing their white teeth. Close by, a blood- 
stained mass of feathers lies, and with them a 
half-eaten rabbit. Unconscious of danger, they 
play around, till one of us treads too eagerly on 
a dry twig ; then, as if by magic, there is a rush, 
and they are gone. What a marvellous instinct 
these pariahs of nature have for scenting danger ! 
Over the very spot a cock-pheasant struts in the 
full beauty of his sheeny plumage, his burnished 
neck and golden-blue crest in vivid contrast to 
the white ring round his neck. A host of his 
hens follow behind obediently, tame almost as 
the barndoor fowl now; but docile as they are, 
lazy of flight and hard to scare, they will come 
‘rocketing’ over the bare oaks fast enough in 
another month, when the roaring equinox has 
beat upon the woods, and the naked oaks rock 
before the gale. See them coming down the 
wind then, with a scud like a seagull, and you 
shall not know them for the same _half- 
domesticated birds. 

The sun begins to slope down in the similitude 
of a glowing copper shield; the breeze grows 
fainter and dies in the fern fronds; a bright 
flush touched with rose-pink warms all the 
western sky, making a golden tracery finer than 
the most delicate lace behind the pines. All 
along the east it is a steely blue, with the cold 
mists rolling up with the crescent moon. A tiny 
stream runs through a broken meadow, full of 
thorn-bushes, reeds in feathery clumps, and broad- 
leaved flags of the yellow iris, Larlier in the 
spring, about Eastertide, it was one waving mass 
of orange-coloured bloom from the nodding daf- 
fodils. Here are scattered birds from the fright- 
ened coveys—conies racing away right and left, 
a snipe or two with quick zigzag flight, and on 
the quiet pool a brace of moorhens. The acorns 
are falling fast ; they crunch under our feet; a 
polished brown at the dome, a pale saffron where 
the cups have held them. nder every bank, 
half hidden by the coarser plants, the harts- 
tongue throws out its long burnished leaves; beech 
and oak fern are abundant; though it is so far 
south, you can gather a button-hole of white and 
purple heather. Here and there are giant mush- 
rooms—not the round white domes of the water- 
meadows with their chocolate linings, but wide, 
spreading fungi, in shape like a parachute, coloured 
ike oak-bark, and black underneath; gigantic 
puff-balls incrusted with tiny dots, upon which 
the dew lies like a cluster of jewels, all full of 
sap now, though, later on, the children racing 
home from school will kick them with eager 
feet, to see the brick-red dust fly out of these 
natural snuff-boxes. 

Every yard we cover holds something new. 
Here at our feet is a moving dome of moist brown 
earth. Kick it over quickly, and out glides a 
black little engineer, soft as the daintiest sealskin, 
astonished to find himself in the light—the mole, 

rhaps the most hard-working of nature’s miners. 

e loses no time in idle regret; see how quickl 
he buries himself again ; a second later, and he is 
gone. Man makes war upon him in blind 
ignorance, as those black spots hanging from 
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every bough of yonder willow can testify. This 
one must have worked hard; an uplifted mass 
of turf, an irregular line some forty feet long, 
mark his track. Like the worms, they are splen- 
did drainers ; yet every farmer will tell you they 
are his greatest pest. 

Let us count our bag, for the light is waning 
fast ; the woods begin to loom nearer; a confla- 
gration as from a thousand coloured fires rages 
in the western sky. Thirty brace and a half of 
partridges, five hares, a score of rabbits, a couple 
of landrail, and a brace of pigeons. And above 
this, a walk of nearly forty miles in some of the 
grandest scenery the west country affords. The 
keeper shoulders his gun, and bids us a respectful 
good-night as he drops sundry coins into his 
capacious pocket. Limbs are not so elastic now, 
and visions of warm baths and clean linen rise 
in refreshing vision before the mind’s eye. 

Look at the sunset for a moment : every colour 
is there from indigo to golden. How many pig- 
ments can an artist count upon his palette /— 
Perhaps fifty at best! Here we have a thousand 
delicate gradations, infinitely blended, so that 
the keenest eye cannot discern the marvellous 
grades, the infinitesimal shadings that in one 
small space cover the whole gamut of colour. 
There is no coldness with it ; everything is glow- 
ing bright, bathed in sunlight, that most wonder- 
ful varnish which develops every minute varia- 
tion. Then, every passing moment brings some 
change; a tiny cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, one minute is snowy white, then rose-pink 
with golden edges; fading to saffron, to chill 
pray, to pale, lustreless indigo. Other cloud- 

ks, a while ago like piled-up snowdrifts, 
change to burning mountains on the crest, and 
sun-kissed valleys in the hollows; many of them 
might be plated cobwebs, so marvellously fine 
their tracery is. Long before we reach our 
destination, they are all cold gray, with a burning 
fire upon the horizon, as if a forest in the west 
had burned itself away to the ground and was 
dying in sullen embers. In the east, the rising 
mists have lost their coldness, as the moon touches 
them with a silvern floating vibration like a sea 
at flood. She has lost all her pallor now; her 
face is polished with a metallic lustre, as she 
shines upon tree and moor and fell, making 
ghostly shadows in the rickyard ; upon the white 
gates, behind which welcome lights gleam, and 
ee barks a welcome to the ingle 
nook. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LIL—CONTINUED. 


Many days passed, and Josephine sat in her 
little parlour working at the frocks for the seven 
girls—frocks !—gowns for the elder children, who 
grew apace. Through her window she saw them 
pass, tall, beautiful maidens with fair hair, like 
corn, as yellow and as shining, and eyes blue, and 
cheeks like wild-roses. Among the dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, and sallow-skinned natives, they were 
looked at with surprise and a little envy. They 
kept themselves aloof from the village children— 


not that they were proud, not that they shared 
their father’s prejudices, but that they had enough 
of companions among themselves. They were 
an attached family; they had been nurtured in 
love, and the love their father had poured into 
their infant hearts had filled them and overflowed 
towards each other. They had, indeed, their little 
quarrels, but they passed like April gusts, leaving 
the sunshine brighter after the cloud, and the 
landscape fresher for the shower. 

Then, at times, Josephine’s work fell from her 
fingers, and she sat with the needle in her hand, 
poised and motionless, looking before her. It 
was not the historic muse who then visited her 
and raised a mirage picture of castles and knights 
jousting, and gay ladies looking on in the most 
picturesque of costume; or of tapestried cham- 
bers, in which walked Van Dyck figures with 
long hair and Steenkirks, and rapiers clinking 
and spurs jingling, and lapdogs of King Charles’s 
breed snapping—it was a muse who is nameless, a 
Cinderella muse, thrust aside by her sisters, and 
clean forgotten, the Muse of Unfulfilled aspira- 
tions, clothed in white with a hawthorn crown, 
and eyes filled with tears, and bare feet dripping 
blood. 

What were the visions raised before the brood- 
ing mind of Josephine, sitting at ease in the 
enchanted palace, sent to sleep and made motion- 
less in the midst of work? The picture brought 
up by the magic wand of the muse was a humble 
one—of a little cradle, in which lay a sleeping 
babe, with one small hand out, and a coral resting 
on the quilt; of a baby snuggling into her bosom 
at night, and sobbing, and being patted, patted, 

tted by the hour, and talked to half-pitifully, 

alf-wearily, to coax it to sleep ; of a child grow- 
ing up, standing at her knee and learning to 
thread beads, and whilst threading, repeating, 
‘Once upon a time, when Jenny Wren was 
young;’ of a young maiden—like Mary in 
rowth and beauty and sweetness and innocence, 
ooked up to and loved by all the village, and 
adored by her mother, who only lived and 
thought for her. Her day-dream went no 
further. Oh, if she could have had a child to 
love and labour for, to cherish and talk to, to 
kiss and laugh to and weep over !—her solitude 
would not have been so depressing, her pain not 
so unrelieved. Bessie Cable had endured years 
of suffering, yet what was hers to that of Jose- 
hine, for Bessie had her child to love? She 
ooked for the time when the fair faces of Richard's 
daughters passed her window, and her ear was 
alert to catch every tone and inflection of their 
sweet voices, whenever they came into the shop 
to buy the groceries needed for their home. 

When they came to be fitted on, her slim white 
fingers trembled, and she could not well see what 
were the defects to be remedied, because her eyes 
were clouded, Finally, the seven dresses were 
finished and sent to the cottage, and then each 
had a little packet of sweet things neatly wrapped 
up in the pocket ; for that the children came and 
thanked Miss Penruddock, for they supposed the 
kind shopkeeper had put them there. 

With such dear children about him, Richard 
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had a home complete in joys, and he needed not 
another inmate. He could dispense with his wife, 
who was not the mother of these lambs ; surely, 
he did not imagine the solitude of the girl, who 
was without an associate of any kind. 

After Josephine had done the frocks, other 
work came in, The servant-maids at the parson- 
age wanted this and that; and then some of the 
farmers’ wives sent for her to come and work at 
their houses. She found that thus only could 
she obtain continuous work. At the farms she 
was well treated, given plenty of food, somewhat 
coarse, but wholesome, served in a rough way, and 

artaken with the labouring men from the land. 

here was also plenty of conversation going on, 
but it was wily confined to local gossip—the 
misdoings of this young woman, the shameful 
conduct of the parson in preaching at So-and-so, 
and the favouritism of the schoolmaster among 
the children. The maladies of the family, of the 
cattle, of the ducks and hens, were discussed 
with intolerable prolixity, and with a breadth 
of language unsuitable to the narrowness of the 
subject. The costume of the continental peasant 
is a century behind the fashion of the present. 
The Black Forester wears the knee-breeches and 
long coat and waistcoat that were the dress of 
gentlemen in the time of our great-grandfathers ; 
and the Tyrolean peasantess wears the short 
bodice of our great-grandmothers. We have no 
costume in England—slopshops everywhere kill 
costume—but we have social habits, and the habits 
of our lower middle class, of the yeomen and 
the tenant-farmer, are those of our great-grand- 
fathers ; they crack the same free jokes, and their 
wives laugh at them, as our great-grandmothers 
laughed; and they drink till they are merry, and 
upset their light carts coming home from market ; 
and fall into the ditch, just as our great-grand- 
fathers tumbled under their tables. The wives 
are thrifty, and great at cordials and supplies of 
linen; and they as girls had worked samplers, 
which they retain in married life framed on their 
walls, to be tokens of their skill with the needle ; 
just as did these ancient ladies in our dining-room 
who look down on us out of their tarnished 
frames and through cracked varnish. 

In the eastern counties, the old race of small 
farmers and yeomen have well-nigh disappeared, 
or rather they bid fair to disappear, before the 
gentleman-farmer with his thousand acres; but 
the agricultural depression which has cut down 
these big men has spared the little, and they are 
reappearing again. In the west of England there 
are very few mammoths, only small men, and the 
small men make the money and stand the stress 
of hard times, 

The class among which Josephine went was 

uite different from that in the servants’ hall at 
Bewdley. That class was one of the spoiled tools 
of luxury, young men and girls transplanted from 
cottages where they had lacked everything. but 
the barely necessary, to a house where they lacked 
nothing, but rioted and surfeited on abundance. 
In their homes they had been subjected to the 
rough moral control of village opinion; in the 
hall, they were a law unto themselves. They 
had been brought up in freedom and frank- 
ness; and they found themselves in a region 
where they must practise dissimulation as part of 
their qualification, They resembled wild-flowers 


brought into a forcing-house, treated with strong 
manures and much bottom heat. But where 
Josephine now went, it was among wild-flowers 
in their natural element ; they were fresh, strong, 
rough-stemmed ; not brilliant or choice, but 
natural. In the servants’ hall, an atmosphere of 
absurd affectation had prevailed: Mr Polking- 
horn talked of his ancestors ; and the maids lan- 
guished, minced their words, and imitated the 
easy motions of the ladies they saw. In the 
farmhouse, the fresh air blew—all was natural 
and hearty—but the fresh air was somewhat 
charged with the reek of stable and cowhouse, 
From the farmer down to the servant, all were 
blunt, dull, noisy, ignorant, free in their talk, 
but with a healthy downright sense of the just 
and moral, and with great kindliness of heart 
and readiness to assist one another. Josephine 
was obliged to carry her sewing-machine when 
she went to the farmhouses, scattered at consider- 
able distances from the ‘church-town’ where was 
the post-office where she lived. As the winter 
drew on, the nights were dark and the weather 
stormy. She was often wet through and tired, 
and the burden of the sewing-machine was almost 
more than she could bear. She did not like to 
ask to be assisted with it; the sturdy country 
girls thought nothing of such a weight, and did 
not mind a wet through and a trudge in the mud, 
so that she was not volunteered assistance. 

When she reached her lodgings, she was some- 
times so exhausted that she flung herself on her 
bed, too fagged to take off her wet things; and 
thus she would have lain and fallen asleep, had 
not the kindly postmistress looked after her, and 
insisted on her getting up and putting on dry 
clothes. Every Sunday morning early, she went 
to the cob cottage in the lane that led to Ross- 
carrock, with a little basket in her hand, and 
laid on the window-ledge of the children’s room 
seven little bunches of flowers—rosemary and 
mignonette, a monthly rose and marigold, such 
simple flowers as she could beg of the farmers’ 
wives where she worked on the Saturday. And 
every Sunday the seven girls went to church 
with these flower-posies in their bosoms—‘ the 
pixy present,’ they called them, and always 
wondered whence they came ; and little thought 
that they came from the strange young woman 
with the wonderful voice, that the vicar’s wife 
had ~~ taken into the choir. Did Richard 
guess? He asked no questions; but his mother 
said to him, when he happened to be home on 
Sundays: ‘Do you see these pretty posies? The 
little maids found them again this morning on 
their window-sill.—Smell them, Richard; how 
sweet they are—they scent the room.’ 

‘We shall have grand flowers when we come 
to Red Windows,’ he said.—‘No; I will not 
smell them : they give me a headache ; take them 
away.’ 

Then winter-frost killed most flowers ; but the 
feathery seed-heads of the traveller’s joy, with 
bramble leaves of carmine and orange and 
gamboge and sap-green, with a rose-hip or two, 
made nosegays as beautiful and rich as any made 
of flowers, and these were laid as had been the 
bunches of blossom. 

Christmas morning came, and Josephine started 
from her bed as the day began to break. She 
had made seven of the prettiest little posies of 
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white chrysanthemums, which had flowered on 
untouched by frost, and they were surrounded 
by the green fronds of the crane’s-bill. 

What was that? Her heart stood still, as, 
undressed, in her night-attire, with a white bunch 
in each hand, and her dark hair down her back, 
she stood listening, What was that? A sound 
she knew well, Put had not heard for long. 
Again! What was it? In the room or outside? 
Then a cry of joy. ‘My Puflles! my Puifiles! 
You dear one! Who has brought you here ?’ 

Her bullfinch, in the cage, that she had sorrow- 
fully parted with at Bewdley, was in her window. 
Who had brought it her? Who had thought of 
her sorrowing to be without her bird?) Who but 
he who had let it go and caught it again ! 

That Christmas Day, clear and sweet rang out 
the voice of Josephine in the song of the angels, 
and her heart beat with hope. 


CHAPTER LIII.—RED WINDOWS AGAIN. 


The house progressed. By Christmas, the roof 
was on; then the plasterers and the carpenters 
went to work, not fast, but leisurely. They kept 
holiday on Christmas Day, and on Old Christmas 
and at New Year; and they knocked off work 
early on Saturdays, and came to work late on 
Mondays. They had much information to im- 
part to each other, and all were called together 
to consult on every detail. When it was wet 
weather, they came and looked at the work 
and went away; and charged half a day’s work 
for looking on the work and deciding to do noth- 
ing. When the masons were ready to build, the 
stones were not ready for them to build with, 
or the mortar was not mixed ; so they waited and 
talked, and charged for having been on the spot 
with nothing to do, When it came to plastering, 
they were short of laths or short of nails, or 
short of sand or short of lime—short of every- 
thing except reasons for doing nothing. So with 
the a. They went to work to do the 
thing the wrong way; and when it was done, 
and they were convinced it was wrong, they 
went to work and pulled it to pieces again; 
and recommenced doing it in another way. 
When the rain fell or there was frost, masons, 
plasterers, carpenters, plumbers, and painters 
wanted to work outside, and saw clear reasons 
why it was impossible to do anything inside ; and 
as the rain hindered or the frost prevented, they 
went away with their hands in their pockets 
and sat under a shed, looking at the front of 
the house and the rain or the frost ; and charged 
for their desire to work when it was not possible 
to work. When the sun shone and the air was 
warm, they wanted to work indoors, and there 
were unanswerable reasons why the work out 
of doors could not be got on with. However, 
in spite of all these difficulties, the house pro- 
gressed, but progressed so slowly as to astonish 
even the masons and enters and plumbers 
and plasterers and painters themselves, and to 
comfort them greatly. They were not going to 
kill the goose off-hand that laid the golden egg, 
=. im to pieces feather by feather. 

e plumbers laid the lead, and the masons 
walked over it with hobnailed shoes, making 
holes in it, which required a revision and a 


patching with solder of the lead which was quite 


new; and when the glass was put into the 
windows, the carpenters drove planks through 
the panes, necessitating new glazing. And the 
ironmonger brought grates that would not fit the 
chimney-pieces, and invoked the masons to pull 
out the mantel-pieces again and put them in 
afresh, Then he made holes in the plaster for 
the bell-wires so ragged and so big that the 
plasterers must needs come and mend them up 
again. Lastly, the glazier put his hand into putty 
or white paint and smeared a circle in the midst 
of every pane, to give work to a woman to clean 
the windows, 

The painter performed wonders; he coloured 
all the woodwork of the house flesh-colour, and 
called that priming. Why it should be primed 
flesh-colour, he did not say. I remember how 
that there stood over the market hall in Launces- 
ton—and it stands there still—a clock on which 
are two figures with hammers, that strike the 
hours and the quarters. Many years ago, the 
civic authorities ordered the repainting of these 
automata. .Then a painter went up on a scaffold 
and primed them, after the manner of painters, 
flesh-colour. The mayor issuing from the Guild 
Hall saw this, and was frightened, or shocked, 
and with mayoral mantle and gold chain of office 
about his shoulders, ran up the ladder and said : 
‘What are you about? We don’t want to have 
Adam and Eve here.’ 

‘I’m priming, your Worship,’ answered the 
painter, ‘as you were primed afore you drew 
on your clothes and insignia,’ 

Now, it is reasonable enough that figures repre- 
senting human beings should be coloured pink 
first, and painted with clothing to taste, after- 
wards ; but why windows? Why doors? Why 
skirting-boards 

A recent writer on Natural Law and the Moral 
Order holds up to scorn the hermit lobster, which 
does not build its own shell, but seeks a ready- 
built house into which to slip. The writer of 
that book never had to do with the erection of 
a manse for himself, I presume, or he would have 
taken off his hat and bowed to the hermit lobster, 
and pointed him out as an example of instinct 
so acute that it reached wisdom. 

Richard Cable had accepted the builder’s rough 
estimate of cost and of the time the house would 
take in building, and had left a margin; but 
soon found that the margin should have been 
as wide as that in an edition de luae book or of 
a modern funeral card. A builder can always dis- 
cover reasons for spinning out the time, and espe- 
cially the expense. Cable found, before the house 
was done, that he had spent all the money put 
by for it, and was obliged to borrow for its com- 
pletion and for the furnishing ; and this did not 
improve his humour. He had not allowed the 
house to be built by contract, because he knew 
very well that what is built hy contract is badly 
built ; and that if he were to pay an overlooker to 
see to his interests, the masons and the carpenters, 
and the plumbers and glaziers, and slaters and 
painters, would give the man an acknowledgment 
to overlook their bad work. So he had his house 
built by day-work, and then it was to the interest 
of the men to do their work in the most substan- 
tial and thorough manner, because that is also the 
most slow and costly manner. 

When Cable was on his way back from each 
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journey, he thought within himself: ‘ Now I shall 
see a great advance in the work; I have been 
away three weeks.’ But on his arrival he required 
good-nature and faith to see that a proper amount 
of work had been done ; and good-nature and faith 
fail when disappointed repeatedly. However, the 
house was finished at length and furnished— 
furnished quietly and scantily, because the money 
ran short. Richard was not alarmed. He knew 
he would earn the necessary sum, but he was sore 
at having to borrow. The consciousness of being 
in debt was new to him, and fretted his already 
sore spirit. It took the zest off the pleasure of 
having a grand new house of his own. He had 
no difliculty in getting the money advanced by 
the bank ; he was pretty well known to be a 
man who made mer by turning it about in his 
hands, It flattered his pride to be able to borrow 
so easily, and yet it galled him to know that the 
house was not absolutely his own till the debt 
was cleared away. 

The house was finished ; and it had seven red 
windows in the upper story, and three on each 
side of the door below. To the door led a flight 
of slate steps, and the door opened into a spacious 
hall. The house looked larger than it really was, 
because it was shallow. The hill rose too rapidly 
in the rear to allow of much back premises. In 
the garden was a summer-house, as he had seen 
in his dream, painted green, with a gilt knob at 
the top, very fresh and shining. 

When the house was complete, and ready for 
him, he arrived from Somersetshire ; and in the 
evening, when the children were in bed, his 
mother put the key on the table. ‘There!’ said 
she. ‘To-morrow we leave this old cottage for 
the new house. Richard, why not take posses- 
sion of it with a new heart? You are in the 
wrong now. She has been here many months, 
and all speak well of her. She works for her 
living, and works hard. There are no pride and 
stubbornness left in her; all that has passed 
from her into you; and the gentleness and pity 
and meekness are gone from you into her,’ 

He moved impatiently. He took up the key 
and threw it down; then he quhen it from 
one side of the table to the other, and his face 
was sullen. ‘Mother, he said, ‘I would not 
allow another to speak to me of her. It is 
enough, You have said your say. I have suf- 
fered too much from her. I have said it. We 
are parted for ever.’ 

‘You have not seen her.’ 

‘I do not choose to see her.’ 

‘But you should. She is greatly changed, and 
looks weak and frail. You do not think that 
the great alteration in her mode of life must 
hurt her. She is like a flower taken out of a 

arden and put on the moor, where every wind 
Cows her about, and every animal that goes by 
tramples on her,’ 

‘Who has dared to touch her?’ asked Cable, 
flaring up. 

‘I do not mean that any one has purposely 
wronged her; but she is in a place and among 
people who do not understand her, and she can- 
not endure rough handling. She is too delicate, 
and it will kill her.’ 


‘Churlishly ! 
me? 

‘You are acting wrongly. I would not say so 
to another; I would not Tet her sup that I 
reproached you; but in my heart I think it. I 
also went on for ~— harbouring my wrong, 
and believing that [ could never forgive it; but 
the time came when I was forced to forgive ; and 
you, Richard, you also must do the same.’ 

‘You have said this before. I cannot listen. 
I shall go away again ;’ and he put his hat on 
his head and went forth. 

Next day, the few things required to be removed 
from the cottage were carted to the new house ; 
but Richard would not move into it till evening, 
when no one would be about to observe the 
migration. 

The sun had set when they all started for Red 
Windows, the father leading, then Mrs Cable 
and little Bessie, and the rest two and two, the 
twins of course together. The youngest carried 
their toys, a battered doll, a wooden horse ; and 
the elder, sundry treasures that could not be 
intrusted to other hands to transport. The 
evening was still, soft, and summery ; bats flew 
about and screamed ear-piercingly. The hedges 
were full of foxgloves and wreathed with honey- 
suckle. Glowworms shone in the banks, jewel- 
ling the way, as pixy ee welcomin 
them to their new home. The procession move 
slowly, because Bessie was heavy to carry, and 
because Susie could not walk fast. It moved 
silently, because the children were depressed in 
spirits, sorry to leave their little rooms and 
garden—the known for the new, the loved for 
strange. 

Cable spoke; but his voice startled him and 
the rest. He felt not as if he were being ad- 
vanced in position, but as if he were going to 
execution. He turned and looked at his mother. 
‘Let me carry Bessie now,’ he said.—‘ What are 
you whispering ?” 

‘I was not whispering.’ 

‘I saw your lips moving.’ 

‘I was repeating to myself some words that 
kept coming up in my mind, like a cork in 
water.’ 

‘What words ?’ 

‘Merely a text, and I cannot say why they 
rise.’ 

‘What is the text?’ 

‘He shall lay the foundation in his first-born, 
and in his youngest shall he set up the gates.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘I mean nothing; but I cannot get the text 
out of my head. It seems to point’—— 

Cable laughed. ‘This is mere superstition, 
mother. You have Cornish bloodin you. Besides, 
the foundations are laid and the gates set up, and 
nothing has occurred.’ 

She said no more, nor did he; but the words 
she had spoken did not ay to cheer him. Pre- 
sently, he found his own lips moving; he was 
repeating the ominous words; and a fear fell on 
him lest they might apply not to the bare walls 
and wooden gates, but to the domestic life in 
the new mansion—a new life to be built up amid 
and in a new sphere, For, 


Are you also turned against 


new surroundings 
indeed, Richard \ this move mounted the social 
scale. In the cottage, he was but a cottager ; 
in the grand new house, he was transferred to 


‘What do you want, then? 
money, she will not take it.’ 
‘Not if it be given churlishly.’ 


If I give her 
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the middle class. As Josephine went down, he 
went up. 

He opened the garden gate, and the feet of 
the little procession trod the newly gravelled 
path. There were flower-beds, but no flowers ; 
a lawn, but the grass was battered and cut up 
with the traffic of the builders, They came to 
the flight of steps; and Cable went up, put 
the key in the door, and tried to open it; but 
the wood was swollen, and the door stuck. He 
put his knee to it and forced it open, and the 
noise reverberated through the empty house like 
thunder. Then the children came in. The air 
within smelt of lime and paint. He struck a 
match and lighted a paraffin lamp. The children 
looked round in astonishment, but expressed no 
pleasure ; they shivered; the night-air had been 
cold, but the interior of this new house seemed 
colder still. 

In the dining-room, a cold supper was laid— 
lamb and salad, whortleberry tart, and cream, 
blancmange—‘Shaky trade, that is bluemange,’ 
the woman called it who had cooked the supper, 
a old cook from the parsonage, married in the 

ce, 

‘Sit down,’ said Richard. ‘Eat heartily your 
first meal in Red Windows.’ 

But the children were not hungry ; his mother 
did not care to eat, and he himself had no appe- 
tite. He forced himself to take lamb, but he could 
hardly swallow it. The children were silent, 
looking about them at the walls and ceiling, and 
the chimney-piece with the mirror over it. 

‘Well,’ said Cable, ‘as no one seems hungry, the 
sooner to bed the better.’ 

So they parted for the night. 

Next morning, he was in his garden. The 
blacksmith appeared at the gate. 

‘Neighbour,’ said he, ‘glad to see you well quar- 
tered. I’m sorry I haven’t been over the house ; 
the iron-work was not given to me, but to a 
Camelford man. I’d have served you better. 
However, I bear no malice. I should like to see 
over the box, if you’ve no objections.’ 

‘Box! What box? Do you call a mansion 
with seven windows on the front in the upper 
story and six below—a box? I have objections 
to show my box, as you call it.’ 

‘Oh, I meant no offence,’ said Penrose. ‘I'll 
come another day.’ 

‘This is not a showplace,’ said Cable curtly. 

The next to come was the innkeeper. ‘ Halloh! 
Mr Cable! Shake hands, Glad to see you. 
We’ve lost our guardian—died the other day ; so 
we’ve had a vestry meeting and elected you 
guardian of the poor, unanimous,’ 


‘I—guardian of the poor! the poor of St] 


Kerian?’ He laughed bitterly. ‘No one cared 
for me and watched over me when I was poor 
and ill. Why should I care for your poor and 
be their guardian, now I am rich ?’ 

‘Come, Cable, don’t be sour. Give a sovereign, 
and we'll have the bells rung for your house- 
warming.’ 

‘Not one penny. It concerns no one but 
one and my family that I enter Red Win- 

ows. 


The taverner shook his head and went away. 

Then his mother came to him, and said: ‘ Rich- 
ard, why do you not meet the St Kerian people 
in a friendly way, when they make the first step 


towards good-fellowship? Why do you refuse 
the hand that is held out for yours? © Why 
should you be angered that they look on you 
now with other eyes than those with which 
they saw you enter the parish? When you broke 
stones on the road, what was there in you to 
attract their esteem? When they saw your love 
and care for your children, they respected you ; 
and when they found you were making money, 
they acknowledged that you had brains, Was 
not that natural and reasonable and right? 
When you were poor, with seven hungry mouths 
crying for food, there were others worse off than 

ourself, and what sympathy did you show them? 

hen a crippled beggar came through the village, 
did you rush after ‘him, take off your hat, and 
offer him hospitality? Why, then, are you angry 
with the St Kerian people because they only 
begin to touch their hats and notice you, now 
that you are well off? You are well off because 
you have talents above their level, and this they 
recognise.’ 

‘I wonder what she thinks, now that we are 
in our house, when she sees the smoke risin 
from the chimneys, and the windows lighte 
up? F 
‘She thinks that a cottage where love is, is 
better than a thirteen-windowed mansion where 
there is hardness of heart and pride.’ 

Richard did not answer; he walked away, 
and went about his — and planned improve- 
ments, and seated himself in his garden-house, 
and tried to believe he was happy. At night, 
when alone, he sat again in his summer-house 
with the door open, and looked down at St 
Kerian, which lay in the valley, with a gossamer 
veil hanging over it, the vapour in the air con- 
densing above the stream. The church tower 
stood out like ivory against the black yews, 
He could see the chimneys of the parsonage, 
and the glitter of the tiny conservatory flashing 
the moonbeams back. e heard the soothing 
rush of the water in the mill ‘leat’ runnin 
the waste water into the river. In the woo 
behind, the owls were hooting. On such a night 
as this he had stood at his cottage window there 
below, two years ago, and resolved to realise 
his dream. He had accomplished what he had 
determined, and was he satisfied? He strained 
his eyes to see the old cottage; but it was dark ; 
but, —— the soft haze, he saw one golden 
pin-point, from where the post-office stood. Was 
that her light? Was she sitting there, at the 
window, looking up, out of the valley, at his 
grand house, on which the moonlight shone? 
What were her thoughts? 

Richard Cable’s breast heaved, and a choke 
came in his breath. He turned his face away 
and looked at the hills, at the gray moor frosted 
with moonlight, at the deep sky, and tried to 
spell stars in it, but could not, because of the 
suffused light. Then his eyes went back to the 
golden speck, the one spangle of yellow in the 
cold scene of white and gray and black. Then 
he stood up, and sat with his back to the door, 
and looked into the gloom of the interior, and 
down at the rectangular oblong patch of white, 
like snow on the floor, laid there by the moon. 
But he could not long study that. He turned 
on his seat, and once again the golden speck 
shot into his brain and down into his heart, 
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where it fell like a spark and burnt him, that 
he uttered a suppressed cry. 

‘It is all stubbornness and pride,’ he said, 
rubbing the bench with his hand, as if to polish it. 
‘She is determined to show me that she can do 
without me, What does ny. mother mean by 
saying the rough life is killing her? She has 
chosen it out of obstinacy, to spite me. If I 
were to give her five pounds a week, she would 
throw them down at my feet. I can do nothing. 
If she is determined to kill herself, she must do 
so. She is proud. Why is her light burning 
now? She is working on late, that she may earn 
money and do without help. It is flint and steel 
striking, and the spark—there it is, and it is 
burning me.’ 


THE OLDEST CITY IN THE STATES. 


Firty-THREE years after the bold Spanish navi- 
gator Ponce de Leon had landed on the pine and 
ar covered peninsula that bars the Gulf of 
fexico from the great Atlantic, and called it 
Florida—and fifty-three years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers set their feet on Plymouth Rock away 
in the far north, a Spanish expedition under the 
command of Don Pedro de Avilas disembarked 
from their old galleons on St Augustine’s Day 
1565, and made their camp upon the shore, where 
they ultimately built the town named after that 
great saint—the first, and consequently the oldest, 
of all American cities. And to-day, a very queer 
old place this city is ; there is nothing like it in 
America ; there is nothing so quaint and medieval 
in any city of that great continent. The oldest 
street remaining is but seven feet broad, and 
the balconies that project from the upper stories 
of the houses well nigh touch, You can easily 
shake hands with your opposite neighbour, should 
you be on sufficiently familiar terms to do so; 
and if one is not, and the vis-d-vis be vindictive, 
it would be better for a householder who is at 
the same time a lover of peace, to go farther up 
the street ! 

St Augustine is situated on a wide and shallow 
bay, across the mouth of which there lies the 
long narrow island of Anastasia. The town 
stretches along the shore for over a mile, and is 
a from the ravages of the sea by a solidly 

uilt seawall, which is sufficiently wide on the top 
to form a pleasant lounge for the inhabitants in 
the cool of the evening. About half-way along 
the irregular line of houses that faces the sea there 
opens a fine large square, the Plaza de la Con- 
stitucion. This Plaza, which is several acres in 
extent, is surrounded by buildings, a few of which 
are of great interest—notably, the cathedral of 
St Joseph, the old slave-market, and the two fine 
obelisks that are respectively commemorative of 
the granting of the old Spanish constitution to 
the city, and of the services performed by the 
St Augustine soldiers who fell when fighting in 
the Confederate army. On the latter monument 
there is a quaint inscription: ‘They have crossed 
the River, and rest under the shade of the 
trees,’ 

At the eastern end of the Plaza, and overlook- 
ing the harbour and sea-coast, there stands the 
old slave-market, now happily disused, and only 
remaining as a relic of the state of things ‘befo’ 
the War.’ There are no walls—simply a deep roof 


supported on fourteen pillars, seven a side, and 
surmounted at one end by a cupola, from which 
there rang the notes of the bell that announced a 
sale of slaves. The building is about fifty feet 
long and thirty feet broad. As one stands under 
the shadow of the roof and looks out on the ga 
aspect of the Plaza, thronged by rich and 4 
dressed people from the North, with here and 
there a sauntering, staring, and unmistakable 
Briton, it is difficult to retrace the last generation 
backward to those days when the sleepy old 
Spanish town was periodically aroused by the 
clangour of the bell that bade the people gather 
together to examine and buy human flesh and 
human lives for household chattels, It is difficult 
to picture the huddled group of frightened negroes 
—husbands and wives, parents and children fear- 
ful of being separated—in the St Augustine of 
to-day. Quaint and old-world-like as it is, the 
progress of the last decades has set its print upon 
the place, and the darkest blot on these genial 
southern scenes has been removed for ever, 

On another side of the Plaza is the old cathedral. 
It has a well-designed west front, and a Moorish 
belfry for four bells, each in a separate niche— 
three below and one above. They are the oldest 
bells in America, and upon one is the date of 
1689. Inside the cathedral there is an imposing 
high-altar, with a great solid silver lamp hanging 
before it and continually burning; and on the 
south wall of the nave is a queer old picture 
representing the first mass said at St Augus- 
tine. Reared on an improvised platform, an altar 
is depicted, adorned with crucifix, candles, and 
missals, The priest is elevating the Host, 
and his assistant is ringing the Sanctus bell. 
Gathered around, the armed warriors of Don 
Pedro are bowing low before the sacred sign ; 
while the trumpeters and standard-bearers, and 
the ships in the offing with their cannon, are 
saluting the moment of consecration. The interest 
of the picture is heightened by the surrounding 
palm-trees and the groups of friendly Indians, 
who, with awe and curiosity, are imitating the 
action of the white men. 

The great feature, however, of St Augustine is 
Fort Marion. It is built near the edge of the 
shore, and is defended from the sea by high and 
massive ramparts, which form, like the seawall 
of the town, a favourite promenade for the St 
Augustine folk. Fort Marion, which in the time 
of the Spaniards successively bore the names of 
San Juan de Pinos and San Marco, and only 
received its present name from ‘Uncle Sam,’ 
when Florida was bought from the Spaniards by 
the United States early in the present century, 
is a fine specimen of military engineering. It 
covers about four acres of ground, and its walls, 
which have Moorish turrets at the angles, are 
over twenty feet in height and twelve feet in 
thickness. It is built on rising ground, and com- 
mands the sea-entrance as well as the city and 
harbour. Like all the old buildings of St Augus- 
tine—the cathedral, the city gates, the convent, 
seawall, and old houses—it is built of coquina, 
which is a shell conglomerate formed by the 
action of the sea-water upon the shells and sand. 
An immense reg Pe this conglomerate is 
found on Anastasia Island, where all the coquina 
used in St Augustine has been quarried. 

The outside view of Fort Marion is imposing, 
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and the interior is extremely interesting. From 
the outer ramparts a drawbridge leads to the gate- 
way of the fort. Over this gateway there is a 
large slab of stone engraved with the Spanish 
arms. Passing through, one comes into an open 
court about a hundred feet each way, which at the 
present time is almost entirely occupied by the 
wigwams of the imprisoned Apaché Indians. 
Some five hundred of these redskins are kept 
here by the United States government. They 
were taken captive by the various expeditions 
sent against them in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
the neighbouring territories, where for many years 
they have been a danger and a terror to the white 
settlers. All of these Indians were taken red- 
handed in their war against the whites, and are 
accordingly imprisoned for an (as yet) undeter- 
mined period. The attitude of the United States 
government toward the Indians is peculiar. They 
are not regarded as foes or as rebels, but as 
troublesome and ignorant children or wards. The 
position of the government is that of a parent 
or guardian; and while the Indians that are 
taken prisoners are kept for many years, if not 
for their lives, in that condition, they are well 
looked after, and are paid for the work which they 
are required to do. Most of the children are 
removed from their parents and sent to semi- 
military schools, where they are taught English 
and the elements of education together with some 
useful trade. 

These Apachés, like Indians generally, are 
taciturn, but ‘’cute ;’ they appreciate the value of 
the dollar as highly as any ‘ Down-easter’ does, 
They are allowed to sell the bows and arrows, 
rude musical instruments, moccasins, toys, and 
other simple things that they make, to the visitors 
at St Augustine, who while away a good deal of 
their time in watching them at their work and 
games. Their chief amusements are shooting 
with the bow, which even small children do 
with marvellous skill ; indulging in a game some- 
what like quoits ; and playing on a rough sort of 
fiddle, e out of a large bamboo cane, with 
a minute fiddle-bow. From this simple three- 
stringed instrument they manage to get a bar- 
barous kind of melody. Many of the shooting- 
bows they make have the English alphabet 
painted on them in black paint and various shades 
of ochre ; and in other ways they are proud of 
showing-off their attainments in the English 
language. The writer bought one of these bows 
for a dollar, and a bamboo fiddle for fifty cents. 
The latter is curiously painted in geometrical 
patterns with red, blue, and green colour on a 
ground of yellow ochre. Some of the Apachés 
are very clever at embroidering leathern quivers, 
belts, and moccasins with coloured silks, wools, 
beads, and wire. 

The incongruity of some of their costumes is 
amusing. The great ambition of an Indian seems 
to be to possess a flannel shirt and a pair of high 
boots. It is comical to watch a silent and solemn- 
looking Indian, highly ochred, strutting about in 
a flannel shirt, a huge blanket, high boots, and 
a perfect innocence of anything in the way of 
breeches! On the other hand, some who have 
these desirable articles of apparel, are shirtless and 
bootless! There are indeed few who have not in 
one way or another supplemented their wardrobe 
by incongruities acquired by barter or gift. 


Queer enough it seems to see these Indians 
living comfortably and apparently happily within 
the old Spanish fort; for many a time in the 
past has this courtyard, with its bastions and 
casemates and embrasures, been thronged with 
pe refugees from the city, and hun- 

reds of excited soldiers strenuously resisting 
the attacks of foes. Englishmen as well as In- 
dians have repeatedly and unsuccessfully attacked 
Fort Marion ; but the old order of things has 
indeed passed away. Of the hundred guns that 
once formed its armament, not a half remain, and 
the garrison of to-day is still smaller in propor- 
tion. The dark dismal dungeon underground, 
the iron cages hung upon the wall, and the chains, 
with iron bracelets, that are attached to the floor, 
are no longer used for captured foes, and have 
fallen into decay. The days of tragic scenes are 
indeed over ; and the only changes that pass upon 
the gray old silent fort are those that are made by 
the pa of time and the remorseless northern 
tourist ! 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER III. 


Matrnew Ropine at this time was close upon 
fifty years old, but, like his father, he scarcely 
looked his age. He was a broad-shouldered, well- 
built man, with prominent features of a some- 
what aquiline type. His dark hair and bushy 
whiskers showed here and there a silvery streak, 
and the crows’-feet at the corners of his cold gray 
eyes had become of late more numerous than he 
liked. He had a long upper lip, and a firm-set 
mouth, which, however, could on occasion break 
into a very pleasant smile. His laugh, though 
rarely heard, was mellow and spontaneous. His 
general air and expression were those of a strong- 
willed, self-opinionated man, who believed greatly 
in himself, and would strive his utmost to impose 
that belief upon others. He was carefully but 
not too showily dressed; in such matters he 
knew how to preserve a juste milieu. An expen- 
sive orchid decorated his button-hole. 

As soon as he entered the room, his wife rose 
and touched the electric bell. A moment later, 
a servant brought in a breakfast equipage for 
one person. 

‘How late you are this morning, dear,’ said 
Mrs Roding as her husband seated himself at 
table. ‘I began to get quite fidgety about you.’ 

‘Had too much of that confounded Madeira 
last night,’ he replied in his quick, laconic way. 
‘Made me as sleepy as a top this morning. I 
must fight shy of Madeira after the second glass 
in future-—Hasn’t Grigson arrived yet ?’ 

‘I’ve seen nothing of him, At what time did 
you expect him ?’ 

‘At ten-thirty my and now it’s ten forty- 
five. What can the fellow be about?’ 

‘Then you are not going to the City to-day ?’ 

‘No. Luncheon is ordered at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond, for one-thirty sharp. First 
meeting of the Directorate of the Patent Asphalt 
Roofing Company. A pretty directorate, forsooth, 
if the world only knew it! What gormandisers 
some of those fellows are! Only provide them 
with plenty of turtle and champagne, and you 
can get them to put their names to anything.’ 
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Then, after a pause: ‘Tilly, somehow your 
breakfast doesn’t seem to go down this morning.’ 
He was careful never to call his wife ‘Tilly’ 
— when they were alone. 

‘Is there nothing that will tempt you? I 
thought, perhaps’—— 

‘No; can’t eat; no appetite try a 
B.-and-S. presently.’ 

The Times on its arrival each morning was 
taken up immediately to Matthew Roding’s room. 
He had brought it down under his arm, and he 
now began to run through the City article again. 
While thus engaged, a loud double-knock re- 
sounded through the house, and a few moments 
later the page brought in a telegram on a salver. 
‘Any answer, sir?’ queried the youth. 

‘Wait,’ said Matthew as he tore open the enve- 
lope. Telegrams with him were matters of almost 
hourly frequency. His face flushed a little the 
moment he saw the enclosure. ‘From Sandalar,’ 
he muttered under his breath. ‘Good news or 
bad?’ Then to the page: ‘No answer.’ 

The cablegram, for the message was from 
America, was written in a _— the key to 
which was contained in a small private memor- 
andum book which Matthew carried in an inner 

ocket. Placing the key before him, and taking 
his pencil and a scrap of paper, he proceeded to 
translate the message letter by letter into the 
language of everyday life. When the transla- 
tion was finished, it ran as under: ‘ Mine flooded. 
Will take months to pump dry. Will delay 
sending official message for three hours, so as to 

ive youa start. You know what to do. Don't 

lt that I stand in with you.’ The moment 
Matthew Roding had made himself master of 
the last word, he started up from his chair, a 
great light of exultation shining in his eyes. 
"If Sandalar keeps his word, I ought to clear 
four thousand by this coup,’ he said aloud. For 
the moment he had forgotten that he was not 
alone. ‘Three hours’ start—a hundred and eighty 
minutes. Not long, and yet it ought to be 
enough.’ 

His wife merely looked at him and said noth- 
ing. She knew that in business matters he was 
not a man to bear questioning even by her—nor, 
indeed, did such subjects possess much interest 
for her. 

‘If Grigson is not here in five minutes, I must 
go myself,’ continued Matthew, as he crossed to 
the sideboard and proceeded to concoct a mixture 
of brandy-and-soda. 

At this juncture, another knock was heard, 
and next minute a tall, fair, fashionably dressed 
young man was ushered into the room, who 
was carrying a bulky portfolio under one arm. 
It was Grigson, Mr Roding’s confidential clerk. 
‘Sorry to be behind time, sir,’ he said. ‘Cab- 
horse slipped down just this side the bridge ; 
had to walk a quarter of a mile before I could 
find another hansom.’ 

Mr Roding seemed scarcely to hear his explana- 
tion. ‘I’m glad you’ve come,’ he said.—‘ You 
have a cablegram for me, haven’t you?’ 

‘Here it is, sir. Arrived five minutes before I 
left the office.’ 

Matthew tore it open. It was a duplicate of 
the one he had already received. One had been 
sent to his private address, the other to his office 
in the City, to insure that if one missed, the other 


should reach him. Turning quickly on Grigson, 
who was emptying the portfolio of its letters, 
apes, and documents of various kinds, Mr 

oding said: ‘I want you to rush off to the 
nearest telegraph office, and, without losing a 
minute, wire Bateson to sell every scrap of Yuca- 
tans he holds in my name, Tell him I shall 
expect him to have got rid of the last of them 
by two o'clock to-day.’ 

Grigson stared a little at his employer. ‘Beg 
— sir, but do you really mean Yucatans ?’ 

0. 


‘Of course you know, sir, that they went up an 
and may possibly go up another 
to-day 

‘All that is known to me, and still I say sell— 
sell—sell without a moment’s delay. Now, hur 
off, because every minute’s of importance, ll 
run through the letters while you are gone.’ 

As soon as the young man had left the room, 
Matthew rubbed his hands gleefully and broke 
into one of his rare laughs. ‘Four thousand 

ounds! Not such a bad morning’s work—eh, 
illy ?? he remarked jocosely to his wife. 

‘No, indeed, Matthew. I’m sure I don’t know 
how you do it, but what you call “business” is all 
a mystery to me.’ 

er husband said no more ; he was deep in his 
correspondence. 

Mrs Roding waited for her snpeontin, as she 
was in the habit of doing whenever she had any- 
thing particular to say to her husband. ‘) 
dear,’ she said at length, as Matthew leaned heck 
in his chair, tapping his teeth with his nails, as 
he had a trick of doing when turning over a 
doubtful point in his mind, ‘I should like a few 
words with you about next Wednesday’s dinner- 
party.’ 

‘They must be as few as possible, then,’ he 
answered with a glance at the clock. 

‘I suppose you wish no expense to be spared ?’ 

‘Certainly not. Don’t forget to have plenty 
of ferns and exotics. They look well, and can 
always be got on credit. 1 will hire a man-cook 
for the occasion from the place where I lunch 
in the City. I am especially desirous that the 
dinner should be a success.’ 

‘I wish, dear, you would spare me a cheque 
for the payment of the new piano, The bill 
came in quite three months ago, and I have had 
to put the people off twice within the last few 
weeks, And there’s the two brougham horses 
not yet paid for. A man called yesterday, and 
was really quite insolent when I told him the 
matter had escaped your memory.’ 

‘Confound his insolence!’ exclaimed Mr Roding 
with much emphasis. ‘Is a man, whose whole 
mind and thoughts are immersed in immense 
speculations involving hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, to have his life worried out of him for 
the sake of a few paltry hundreds? Let the 
rogues wait. They know how to charge enough, 
in all conscience: cent. 9 cent, clear profit, if 
they get a fraction; and I shall not pay them 
till it suits my convenience to do so. Just at 
present, I want every farthing of my available 
capital for other purposes than to pay trades- 
men’s bills—By-the-by, as I was passing Hunt 
and Roskell’s yesterday I saw a pair of diamond 
earrings which I think would suit you admirably. 
The price was rather stifl—a hundred guineas, 
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However, I ordered them to be sent on. The 
bill won’t come in for six months, and by that 
time, if all goes well, a hundred guineas more 
or less will be a mere bagatelle.’ 

Mrs Roding rose and crossed to her husband’s 
chair and kissed him: she loved jewelry almost 
better than anything else in the world. ‘A 
month ago you promised me another pony to 
match the one in my basket carriage,’ she ven- 
tured to observe as she went back to her seat, 

‘So I did. I’ve so many things to think of 
that I had quite forgotten it. Ill tell Grigson 
to try and find one for P ow he understands 
such matters better than I do,’ 

At this moment in rushed Master Freddy. His 
first act was to climb on his father’s knee, pull 
his face down, and kiss him, ‘It’s Grandad’s 
birthday, pa!’ he said. ‘Won’t you go and wish 
him many happy weturns? Grandad would like 
us all to go and have dinner with him in his 
room to-day. Why can’t we, pa?’ 

‘For shame, Freddy! How dare you burst 
into the room in that rude way!’ said Mrs 
Roding, before her husband could interpose a 
word, ‘Your manners are becoming more un- 
bearable every day. It’s high time you were 
sent to a boarding-school. I told your grand- 
father less than an hour ago that it was quite 
out of the question for your father and me to 
dine with him to-day. [ can’t think what, put 
such a ridiculous notion into his head.’ 

The boy made her no answer, but stood with 
one finger pressed to his lips, staring at her with 
round, serious eyes. 

‘I’m busy just now, Freddy—very busy, as 
you see,’ said his father ; ‘but I’ll wish Grandad 
many happy returns later on.’ Then he turned 
to his letters again. 

Mrs Roding, with an imperious gesture, unseen 
by her husband, motioned to the boy to leave 
the room. He went without a word. 

There was a minute or two of silence, then 
Mrs Roding said: ‘Really, my dear—and I hope 
you won’t think me prejudiced in saying so— 
your father is becoming more tiresome and 
troublesome every day.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that,’ remarked her hus- 
band without taking his eyes off the letter he 
was reading. 

‘The way he spoils that child is insupport- 
able. And then the vile odour of the tobacco 
he smokes seems to pervade every room in the 
house. Further than that, in fine weather he 
nearly always plays on his violin for a couple 
of hours in the garden, which, to say the least, 
must appear very strange and eccentric conduct 
to our neighbours.—Don’t you think, dear, it 
would be doing him a genuine kindness if you 
were to find a little cottage for him a few miles 
out in the country—a cottage near a railway 
station and a church—with a nice bit of garden 
attached, in which he could potter about as he 
liked, and with some elderly person to look after 
his little comforts? I am sure that in such a 
place he would be far happier and more con- 
tented than he can ever expect to be here.’ 

‘I doubt that very much, Tilly,’ answered her 
husband, whose attention she had now succeeded 
in arresting. ‘Besides, a bargain’s a bargain, and 
ou know what I promised the old boy when 
e made over the business to me, Think, too, 


of all that we owe tohim. To do as you suggest 
would seem like the basest ingratitude.’ - 

‘But if he himself were to suggest such a plan ?’ 

‘That would alter the case materially,’ answered 
her husband dryly. ‘But I don’t in the least 
think he’s likely to do that. I think you may 
safely count on him as a fixture—one of those 
fixtures one takes at a valuation.’ He nodded 
and smiled at her, and then went back to his 
letter. 

Mrs Roding said no more. She had gained 
her first point, and knew when to stop; but 
— her the project was only shelved, not done 
with. 

This was evidently destined to be a mornin 
of interruptions. Presently, a rat-tat-tat so lou 
and prolonged resounded through the house that 
Mrs Roding fairly jumped in her chair. ‘Good- 
ness gracious! who can that be at this time of 
the morning?’ she exclaimed. 

Her husband said nothing, but waited. ‘Lady 
Pengelly !’ he exclaimed in some wonderment, 
as he read the name on the card which a servant 
brought in a minute later.—‘Don’t know her 
from Adam. What on earth can she want with 
me?’—Then to the servant: ‘Where is her lady- 
ship?’ 

‘In the small drawing-room, sir.’ 

‘Say that I will be with her in one moment.’ 
Turning to his wife, he added: ‘It is probably 
you, my dear, she wants to see, not me. There’s 
some so-called charity or other in the wind, 
I’ll be bound. Many of these titled ladies are 
said to be most accomplished cadgers.’ 

But already Mrs Roding was deep in Debrett. 

As Matthew entered the drawing-room, Lady 
Pengelly rose and greeted him with an elaborate 
courtesy. ‘Mr Roding, I presume ?’ 

‘At your ladyship’s service.—Pray, be seated, 
madam, 

She smiled, and sat down again. Matthew 
seated himself deferentially some distance away. 

Lady Pengelly was a much faded woman of 
fifty or thereabouts ; thin and angular in person, 
but exceedingly upright; with eyes and hair of 
no colour in particular, but with a thin, straight- 
cut mouth expressive of considerable determina- 
tion and fixity of will. Her dress was worn 
and old to the verge of shabbiness, Mrs Roding 
—so she afterwards averred—would not have been 
seen in such a gown for the world; but then 
one of the two would have lent a distinction 
to rags, while Worth himself would have failed 
to make the other look quite a lady. 

‘Before entering on the business which has 
brought me here,’ began her ladyship in a pleasant 
but somewhat artificial voice, ‘I must apologise 
for making my visit at such an unconscionable 
hour, and my only excuse must be, that knowing 
the best time to find you City gentlemen is 
early in the day, I was afraid I might miss 
you if I delayed my visit till after luncheon. 
Then, again, I have also to apologise for calling on 
you at your private residence instead of at your 
office. It was by the advice of Major Donovan that 
I did so. You know Major Donovan of course? 
—Yes, Had I not found you here, I should 
have gone on to the City; but really, it was 
not very much out of my way to drive rvund 
Bhi Hill. I had no idea it was such a 
charming neighbourhood.’ 
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‘I am pleased your ladyship has found me 
at home,’ said Ma 

more and more as to the object of her visit. 
‘As a rule, I leave for the City long before 
this hour, but fortunately to-day has proved an 
exception.’ 

Again her ladyship smiled, and inclined her 
head. ‘And now for the reason that has brought 
me here,’ she resumed. ‘Knowing how valuable 

our time must be, I will endeavour to be as 
brief as possible. It has been intimated to me, 
through more than one source, Mr Roding, that 
you are connected, either as chairman or director, 
or in some other capacity, with several of the 
new Companies—or syndicates, don’t they call 
them ?—which have already appeared, or are about 
to make their appearance, before the public.’ 

Mr Roding gravely inclined his head. 

‘Such being the case, would it not be possible, 
may I ask, by bringing your influence to bear, 
to obtain for Lord Pengelly—whose income, I 
am sorry to confess, is a very limited one for 
a man of his rank—a position on one or more 
of the directorates of these new Companies, in 
return for the use of his lordship’s name, which 
could scarcely fail to have considerable weight 
with the public, knowing, as the majority of 
people must who know anything at all of such 
matters, that he comes of one of the oldest 
families in the kingdom and is first-cousin to 
his Grace of Leamington?’ She had leaned for- 
ward a little in the earnestness of her appeal, 
but now drew herself up, fixed her lips rigidly, 
and stared straight at Mr Roding. 

The latter tapped his teeth with his nails 
thoughtfully for a few moments before answering. 
Then he said: ‘As it happens, singularly enough, 
we are in want of a few good names to complete 
the directorate of a scheme of more than usual 

romise and magnitude which will be launched 

fore the public in the course of a week or two. 
I shall have great pleasure in proposing Lord 
Pengelly’s name to my colleagues for one of the 
vacancies in question. The duties, I may add, 
are not especially onerous. The Board will meet 
two mornings a week for a couple of hours, after 
which there will of course be a little luncheon.’ 
Mr Roding paused, and twisted a finger in his 
watchguard. 

‘And the honorarium?’ queried her ladyship 
eagerly in a voice that was scarcely above a 


whisper. 

‘ Will, in this case, be at the rate of five hundred 
uineas per annum, paid quarterly in advance. 
His lordship will, of course, have to qualify him- 
self by taking up a certain number of shares.— 
But that is a little detail,’ added Matthew with 
a smile, ‘which may, I think, be safely left for 
me to arrange.’ 

‘How can I thank you sufficiently, Mr Roding!’ 
said her ladyship, her faded face flushing for a 
moment and then paling again. ‘I was indeed 
well advised in coming to you.—You are married, 
I believe ?—at least so Major Donovan gave me 
to understand.’ 

Matthew Roding bowed assent. 

‘Ah, in that case I must beg of you and Mrs 
Roding to favour me with your company at my 
“At Home” on Thursday next. I will take care 
that cards are sent you. Only a small part 
—the Countess of Clandooley and a few others, 


to whom I shall be happy to introduce Mrs 


atthew, who was wondering | Rodin 


ing. 
Her ladyship rose as she finished speaking ; 
seeing which, Matthew did the same. ‘Both my 
wife and myself will feel highly honoured in 
accepting your ladyship’s invitation,’ he said. 

‘By the way, there is one trifling detail which 
it may perhaps be just as well you should be 
made aware of,’ said her ladyship, as if suddenly 
struck by an afterthought. ‘Lord Pengelly is 
subject to fits now and then. Nothing in the 
slightest degree dangerous, or disagreeable to 
others, All he requires at such times is to have 
his neckcloth loosened and a little cold water 
dashed in his face, after which he will come 
to himself in five minutes. I trust that a cir- 
cumstance so trivial will in no way militate 
against his aera as a director?’ 

‘Your ladyship may make your mind easy on 
that score. We have two directors already who 
are nearly stone-deaf, and another who invariably 
goes to sleep five minutes after the meeting 
has begun.’ 

So, with a few words of polite leave-taking, 
Lady Pengelly went her way, Matthew himself 
ushering her to her carriage, which he did not 
fail to notice was what he termed to himself 
‘an uncommonly shabby turnout.’ Neither did 
Mrs Roding, who was peeping unseen through 
the blinds of an upper window, fail to notice 
the same fact. Very hard up, that’s clear, 
muttered Matthew to himself as he went back 
indoors. ‘Of course, if it hadn’t been for that, 
she would never have come near me. But 
then, her husband’s an earl—is he an earl, by 
the way, or what? Must ask Tilly; she’s sure 
to know. Anyway, his lordship is first-cousin 
to a duke. A very good catch for our forth- 
coming prospectus—a capital catch!’ He paused 
for a moment or two by the barometer in the 
hall, as if to consult it, but his thoughts were 
somewhere else. ‘In five years’ time, if things go 
on as swimmingly as they are going now, I ought 
to be worth half a million at the least. It took 
my father thirty years to make a few paltry 
thousands. We don’t do things in that humdrum 
style nowadays. Five years hence I mean to 
write M.P. after my name. Later still, a title 
may follow. Why not? Money can do anything 
in these times. Sir Matthew Roding, of Crad- 
stock, Cumberland, wouldn’t sound amiss.’ He 
dug his hands into his kets, and went back 
to his letters, whistling softly under his breath. 

When he left the house half an hour later, he 
had forgotten all about Grandad and his birth- 
day. After all, it was a mere trifle, and just 
now he had matters of much greater moment 
to occupy his thoughts, 


THE NERVOUS ORIGIN OF COLDS. 


UnpveE exposure to cold and damp is the only 
source of colds or catarrhs, in the limited estima- 
tion of popular opinion; and when it has pro- 
vided stout boots, comfortable wraps, a serviceable 
umbrella, and a mackintosh, that authority has 
furnished a fully equipped weapon to beat off the 
unwelcome domestic complaint. When, as often 
happens, a cold is contracted in spite of these 
unimpeachable precautions, popular opinion is 
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puzzled beyond measure how to account for the 
remarkable circumstance. 

Cold, however, is not the only factor in the 
production of catarrh. There is a collateral cause, 
and a most important one, in certain depressed 
conditions of the nervous system, which is too 
little known and appreciated. In healthy con- 
ditions of the nervous system, provided reasonable 
precautions are taken against cold, there is enough 
vitality in the organism to resist its injurious 
influence. The nervous system is, in fact, the 
guardian, controller, and prime regulator of 
animal heat or body temperature, and its slightest 
failure to fulfil its responsible duties—the least 
relaxation of its constant vigilance—renders us 
liable to fall a prey to cold. 

The following supposititious cases will afford an 
illustration. An individual, who habitually drives 
about in an open conveyance with perfect free- 
dom from catarrh, happens on one occasion to fall 
asleep when he is out, and the very next day has 
cold. The explanation of the phenomenon is to 
be found in the fact, that during sleep, nervous 
energy is lowered, and the system therefore less 
able to withstand the injurious effects of cold. If 
we assume that the individual was also in a state 
of intoxication at the time, the damage done by 
cold would be more serious, as the depression 
from alcohol is superadded to that of sleep. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that inflammation 
of the lungs is frequently contracted under such 
circumstances. We instinctively acknowledge the 
nervous depression during sleep, by taking the 
precaution to throw a rug over the knees before 
our forty winks on the dining-room sofa. 

A timid woman comes home one night pale and 
ghastly with fright, having encountered a spectre 
clad in white, which she calls a ‘ ghost.’ In a day 
or two she develops a cold, for which she cannot 
in any way account. Fear acts as a depressant 
to the nervous system, crippling its powers of 
resisting the action of cold; hence the phrase, 
‘shivering with fear. Similarly, innumerable 
events of daily life tend to irritate, depress, or 
excite the nerves, and render them unfit for 
maintaining the body-temperature against the 
fluctuations of weather and climate. During these 
unguarded moments, a trifling exposure to cold 
or damp is sufficient to igduce catarrh. It is 
desirable, therefore, that it should be generally 
known that stout boots, umbrellas, and wraps, 
though excellent preservatives in their way, are 
not by any means the only precautionary measures 
to be adopted; that we must endeavour to 
strengthen the nervous system, if it be defective ; 
and that, when we are compelled to expose our- 
selves to cold or wet when the nerves are de- 
pressed from temporary causes, such as fatigue, 
anxiety, grief, worry, fear, dyspepsia, or ill- 
humour, we should be specially careful to guard 
against cold. 

Let us now dissect the morbid condition known 
as catarrh, and wells if we can, the theory of its 
nervous origin. hat is a cold? To answer 
this question we must first explain what is meant 


by animal heat. Man is what is known as a 
warm-blooded animal, that is, he possesses the 
capacity under all circumstances of maintaining 
an average uniform temperature. Whether he live 
in the frost-bound Arctic regions or in the burn- 
ing deserts of Central Africa, the heat of the blood 
is the same. In summer and winter alike (if we 
except, perhaps, certain abnormal states of the 
body due to the excitation or depression of the vital 
processes in various diseases), the average tem- 
gy of the human body is 984° Fahrenheit. 

ow, this is a remarkable fact, as, in view of 
the peculiar source from which animal heat is 
derived, namely, from the combustion of used-up 
tissue with the oxygen of inspired air, it stands to 
reason that the heat of the blood cannot remain 
constant for five minutes together, as with every 
movement of our muscles we add coals to the 
human fire; and the regulation of all our move- 
ments, so as to preserve a uniform temperature, 
would be an utter impossibility. How, then, is 
the object achieved? The superfluous heat is 
disposed of by conduction and radiation in the 
capillaries of the skin, and by evaporation through 
the sweat glands and air-passages ; and when there 
is no superfluous heat to dispose of, the skin con- 
tracts to prevent evaporation of moisture from the 
surface. Thus, when we exert ourselves, there is 
increased waste of tissue, and accordingly we both 
pant and perspire. When we are cold, on the 
other hand, the skin is very far from being moist, 
and contracts, presenting what is called the ‘ goose- 
skin’ appearance. Now, these functions are under 
the immediate control of the nervous system. 
Cold acts on the latter in such a way that the 
vessels supplying the skin are constricted, and the 
flow of blood to the surface checked, loss of heat 
by conduction, radiation, and evaporation being 
thus prevented ; while heat, on the other hand, 
relaxes the blood-vessels and favours the escape of 
heat from the body. It will thus be seen what an 
important part the nervous system plays in the 
maintenance of animal heat. 

Whenever, owing to any derangement of the 
nervous system, the perfect maintenance of ani- 
mal heat fails to be carried out, disorder ensues, 
the mildest form of which is a catarrh, namely, 
the blocking up of the skin or outer surface of 
the body, with the consequent transference of the 
excretion to the mucous or inner surface. The 
deleterious matter which ought to have been 
removed by the skin, irritates the blood by its 
retention there, and ultimately expends itself by 
the nose and throat. For example, if the ner- 
vous system be feeble, sweating would probably 
be induced, and a consequent loss of heat, irre- 
spective of the needs of the body; in which 
case a cold would most probably follow. As a 
fact, there are many people with feeble nerves 
who readily perspire in the coldest weather, 
and are in consequence liable to frequently 
recurring colds, The nervous origin of colds 
also furnishes us with a clue to its treatment 
in the early stages. The whole history of a cold 
shows it to be essentially and primarily a state of 
collapse, demanding early recourse to a mer aren | 
plan of treatment. There is no more dejecte 
mortal than a patient in the first stage of cold, 
and both his physical and mental condition point 
to nervous collapse. Hence, we believe the great. 
success of camphor and ammonia inhalations in 
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the early stage. It has also been repeatedly found | I could not help wishing that I were gifted, like 


that two or three glasses of wine have cut a cold 
short, when taken at the first appearance of the 
symptoms, 


A TALE OF A TIGER. 


UnuIkE most Anglo-Indians, I am nothing of a 
sportsman. Like the rest of my tribe, I have 
always possessed a Colt’s revolver, with a sufficient 
complement of cartridges ; nor have I ever been 
without a good central-fire, breech-loading double- 
barrelled gun, But the former has, through all 
the years of my Indian career, waited mutely for 
the burglar, who, thank goodness, has never in- 
vaded my bachelor bungalow ; and the latter has 
chiefly justified its continuance in my possession 
by giving my faithful bearer something to do in 
cleaning its almost unused barrels. When I say 
that my gun is a choke-bore, you will understand 
that it is more suited for snipe-shooting and 
the pursuit of ducks and plover, than for the 
destruction of larger game. However, I had been 
warned, before I began my Indian career, that 
opportunities of sport were likely to be thrust 
upon me without my seeking ; and such I found 
to be the case in more than one instance. 

In 1880 I was in camp at the foot of the 
Tipperah Hills. My tent was pitched under the 
shade of a vast banyan tree, and on the bank of a 
picturesque little hill-stream, close to the station 
where His Highness the Maharajah of independent 
Tipperah collects tolls from such of our fellow- 
subjects as cut timber in his vast forests. Hard 
by was the collection of thatched huts in which 
lived the Maharajah’s agent, a Mohammedan 
gentleman of much local influence, hospitable, 
as almost all Indians of position are hospitable, 
especially to those in authority over them, plaus- 
ible and pleasant in his manners, as Mohammedans 
nearly always are, and bent upon showing me— 
who was, alas, quite content to take him at his 
word—that he was as good and staunch a sports- 
man as any Sahib of them all. For days before 
my arrival, the hill-folk had been warned to look 
out for traces of tigers or bears; and it was with 
obvious pride and satisfaction that my friend 
announced to me, one lovely cool morning in 
December, that he had succeeded in putting nets 
round a patch of jungle in which lurked a fine 
tiger. There was nothing for it but to make a 
hasty breakfast, and to start with my trusty gun 
aforesaid over my shoulder for the agent’s house. 
Unfortunately, the only cartridges I had with me 
were loaded, if you will believe me, with snipe- 
shot. I was loth to damp my friend’s enthusiasm 
by admitting that I was insufficiently armed for a 
tiger-hunt, and I resolved to trust to his skill in 
forest warfare for the conquest of the tiger and 
the safety of our skins. To me was allotted the 
post of honour on the back of a small and, as it 
seemed to me, extremely nervous young elephant, 
whose movements were so erratic that it was as 
much as I could do to hold on to the ropes by 
which the ‘pad’ on which I sat was bound ; and 


an Indian god, with an extra pair of arms for 
the due management of my weapon. To make 
matters more uncomfortable, the mahout, or 
driver, behind whose back I was perched, was 
either very cold or very frightened, for his teeth 
chattered dolefully, and, unlike most of his class, 
he seemed unwilling to talk. 

We were a picturesque procession enough, as we 
started for the forest. led the way on my 
elephant ; next came my Mohammedan friend, 
with a gaudy skullcap perched very much on 
one side of his flowing and curly locks; over his 
shoulder was slung an ancient single-barrelled, 
muzzle-loading gun ; and it was no small comfort 
to notice that, whatever my own inward doubts 
and tremors might be, my friend at least was full 
of enthusiasm and pleased anticipation of an 
exciting day’s work. Behind him came two or 
three Mussulmans armed like himself; and the 
rear was brought up by a miscellaneous crowd of 
Tipperahs, Manipuris, and plains-people, who had 
been impressed as beaters, 

It was a lovely morning, bright, clear, and cool ; 
and, even in my somewhat excited state, it was 
impossible not to admire the lovely glimpses of 
forest scenery which opened to our right and left 
as we made our way slowly up the bed of the 
little stream by which my tent had been pitched. 
Every now and again, we passed a small Tipperah 
village, the wooden houses raised, like those of all 
the Eastern hill-folk, on piles some six or seven 
feet above the level of the ground. In one, an 
ancient headman, gray and bent with age, ad- 
vanced to wish us success in our effort to rid the 
country-side of a pest whose ravages had thinned 
the cattle of the neighbouring villages wofully ; 
and as I acknowledged his salaams, I heartily 
wished that my place could have been taken by 
some one better armed and more skilful than 
myself. But soon the villages grew rarer; the 
, same of golden paddy, set in a frame of dark 

ense jungle, more unfrequent. We heard the 
clear shrill ery of jungle-fowl in the woods, and 
the cooing of innumerable doves in the feather 

branches of the wild bamboos. Soon the pat 

became almost impassable ; and the elephant and 
its driver were busy tearing down branches 
and clearing a way for us through the dense 
undergrowth of tree-fern and gongeous flowering 
creepers. Where the shade was densest, the air 
struck chill even to my well-clothed limbs, and 
I could sympathise with the tremors of my half- 
naked mahout; and again, when we emerged 
into a clearing, deserted by the migratory culti- 
vation of the hill-people, the sun struck fiercely, 
and rendered the protection of one’s huge sun- 
hat very grateful. At last, and, as I thought, 
only too soon, we reached the patch of forest 
which had been netted, The beaters disappeared 
by jungle-paths to right and left; the Mussul- 
mans climbed into convenient trees, and, with an 
occasional friendly shout to me, peered anxiously 
into the dense jungle below. Presently, we knew 
that the beating had begun, for we heard the 
distant sound of shouts and tom-toms, a sound 
which raised a strange elation and excitement 
even in my unsportsmanlike bosom, and, for a 
moment, I forgot that I had in my hands only 
a choke-bore gun loaded with snipe-shot; that 
I was holding with might and main to my 
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uncertain seat on a nervous and untrained ele- 
phant ; and that, if the tiger charged, I should be 
in a situation of very considerable danger. Fortu- 
nately, there was not much time for thought, for 
the roar of voices and of drums came rapidly 
nearer, and my Mohammedan friends grew more 
eager and excited. At last, close on my right, 
and with startling suddenness, I heard the mighty 
roar of a tiger. Impelled by I know not what 
impulse, I managed to draw both triggers of my 
gun, and, almost simultaneously, I heard two 
other shots fired in rapid succession. But the 
proximity of the tiger and the sound of firearms 
were too much for the nerves of the elephant, or 
the mahout, or both, for the next moment I 
found that I had dropped my gun, and was 
holding on for dear life to the ropes, as the 
terrified beast beneath me plunged headlong 
through the forest. 

How far we went before the mahout regained 
his control over the beast, I cannot say; and it 
is with unbounded thankfulness and wonder that 
I think, even now, of the escapes I had from 
the overhanging boughs and coils of clustering 
creepers through which we forced our headlong 
way. As often happens in situations of extreme 
peril, my mind was singularly clear and tranquil, 
and, amongst other incongruous thoughts, I remem- 
ber wondering what a new Byron would make of 
the story of an Indian Mazeppa on a frightened 
elephant. At last, however, the mahout was 
able to guide the animal’s movements ; and after 
along and weary journey—very slow, because we 
had to clear our way as we went—we emerged 
into the open paddy-fields. It was with a sense 
of inexpressible happiness that I saw my white 
tent gleaming under the dark spreading branches 
of the banyan tree and saw my servants awaitin 
as d return. But I was not a little astonishe 
when I found that they were gathered round the 
body of a huge tiger, which they said the agent 
had sent over as the spoils of my gun. I had 
heard, it was true, of a desperate man who had 
slain a tiger at close-quarters by firing a charge 
of small-shot straight into its eyes. But I had 
fired almost at random and at a considerable 
distance; and an examination of the animal’s 
body showed that it had been killed by a lucky 
bullet which had pierced its heart. My Moham- 
medan friend presently appeared in person, and 
loaded me with eo lb praises of my coolness 
and skill, and apologies for the unsteadiness of 
his elephant. It was obviously useless to tell 
him my real reasons for being positively certain 
that the magnificent beast which lay at our feet 
had not fallen to my gun; but I was able at last 
to persuade him that my elephant had turned to 
bolt before I could take a correct aim, and so to 
induce him, not may unwillingly, to accept the 
credit of the tiger's death. He insisted, however, 
upon giving me the skin, which lies before me as 
: write, a reminiscence of my most exciting tiger- 

unt. 

Iam older now and, I trust, wiser. Certainly, 
no consideration of pride or profit would now 
induce me to go shooting tigers with snipe-shot ; 
and my only excuse for venturing to inflict the 
story of a very foolhardy adventure upon you is, 
that the tale is strictly true, and there lies the 
skin to this day to testify to it. If ever I go 
tiger-shooting again, it shall be with a good 


express rifle in my hand; and if I ever mount 
an elephant, I shall take care to ascertain that he 
can stand fire. 


ROBURITE : A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


A new explosive, bearing the name of Roburite, 
has recently been brought before the public by 
Dr Carl Roth, an eminent German chemist, and 
bids fair to rank eminently with the explosives 
at present holding the market. The advantages 
claimed for roburite, as compared with dynamite, 
gun-cotton, blasting-gelatine, &c., are increased 
explosive force combined with a safety that is 
not merely augmented, but is declared to be 
absolute ; for the new explosive consists of two 
harmless compounds, which can be kept separate, 
and even when mixed, require a special fulminate 
detonator to cause explosion—concussion, friction, 
or fire being equally unable to effect this. 

For mining purposes, roburite should rapidly 
push its way, for, in exploding, it emits no flame 
or spark liable to ignite firedamp or coal-dust ; 
whilst the amount of noxious gases generated is 
so little, that no small advantage accrues from its 
employment in tunnels, shafts, and other confined 
"a where the workmen frequently suffer from 
oul air. An eminent authority on such matters 
has declared his belief that the substitution of 
dynamite for gunpowder has added ten years 
to the lives of our miners, so injurious to the 
lungs is the smoke of the older explosive. A 
further advantage should accrue in this respect, 
if roburite obtains largely in our mines and 
realises the expectations of its introducers. Robu- 
rite, it is further stated, will not deteriorate 
by keeping, and is not affected by extremes of 
temperature. In appearance, the new explosive 
is sandy and granular, not unlike coarse yellow 
sugar. 

A series of interesting experiments, recently 
made at the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, with roburite in comparison with gun- 
cotton, dynamite, and blasting-gelatine, proved 
satisfactorily the sterling qualities possessed by 
the new explosive. 


EARTH’S LAST KISS. 


Eantn's last kiss to the dying day 
Over the surf and the tawny sands ; 
Lips are parted, and far away, 
A light goes down in the faint cloud-lands, 
Earth’s last kiss ere the autumn star 
Shines like a jewel in Night’s dark crown, 
And dusty blossoms from yon blue bar 
Sparkle and fling their radiance down 


Earth’s last kiss ere the seabirds scream 

Summer’s farewell from the wildflowers’ height, 
And winds steal forth from the cliffs’ dark seam, 

Moaning their musical last ‘ Good-night,’ 
Earth's last kiss, and the eyes are strained 

And arms outstretched, for the gloom draws nigh; 
But lips have met, and a love is drained— 

Earth’s last kiss, dearest love, good-bye. 

Mackenzie. 
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